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ABSTRACT 

A study was com^missioned to develop and validate a 
test to^ assess the attitudes of Alberta (Canada) students toward the 
world o^ work, the following five dimensions were delineated for 
•coasidecation: (1) attitudes? 'toward earning a living; (2) per;;^eptions 
about employer expectations; (3) percefitions about available 
opportunities; {^) relevance of school preparation for employment; 
and (5) Icharacteristics of desirable jobs. Two preliminary forms of 
th«» instrument were created, each consisting of 125 items. 
Approximately 360 students in grades eight and eleven were 
administired these forms. Based on these results, a revised 
instrument consisting of 75 items that were grouped into 15 scales 
was prepared and administered to 467 ninth grade students and 563 
twelft h c^rade students, overall* item results indicated that the work 
ethic is (deeply entrenched in Alberta students and that they appear 
Aonfident^ in th^ir ability to succeed. Validity of the spales were 
.^amined by checking differences baseri upon junior and senior high 
^hool responses, sex, school program, job aspiration, holders cf 
part-time jobs, students \with f All-time summer job experience, and 
comparisons with certain^^^^oups selected for closar experimentation. 
The results of the analyses supported the validity of the revised 
instrument, ^^ults of the reliability studies were not conclusive. 
(The instrumen\ and administra tor •s manual are appended.) (Bl 
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PREFACE 

The JJfnister's Advisory Committee on Student. Achievement (MACOSA) 
was established by minis,^ferial order in October Ji576 in response to. 
growing concerns expressed by the public at large* governmeilt, labor, 
business, students and edufcatbrs regarding the quality and standards 
of basic education in Alberta. / / 

MACOSA commissi oned^a number of studi.es, primarily. tQ provide 
basic information for a suffmar^ of current levels of achievement in 
Alberta and to provide baseline data for future asses^sment: These 
studies fell iiltO" three categories: (1) preliminary studies, (2) 
achievement studies, and (3) other stiH|ies. * • 

This study. Development of Scales on Attitudes Towards .'^he World 
of Work , was coirmissioned to develop and validatejk test to assess the 
attitudes of Albert^i students towards -the world of work. 

This report, which represents- the findings and 'conclusions of the 
researchers, was presented to MACOSA as information. 

This report constitutes the tidmini strati on manual for the Attitudes 
Toward the World of/Work instrument. For the technical tnanual giving the 
background to the development of the scales and the necessary data taMes 
please contact the Regional Office of Alberta Education,^e Supervisor 
of Guidance and Co'unselling, Alberta Education, the university libraries 
or E.R.I.C. The title of the "technical manual is Development of Scales 
On Attitudes Towards the World of WOfk: Technical Manual , March. 1979. 
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Attitudes Towards the World of No 
Background 

During the past two years. The Minister's' Advisory Committee on. 
Student Achievement (MACOSA) has been investigating various aspects of 
student achievement in the province of Alberta. The activities of MACOSA" 
and its various subcommittees have ranged from surveying the opinions of 
Alberta citizens about student achievement, to assessing levels of student, 
achievement in core subjects. \^ 

As one part of the MACOSA activities, a subcommit;tee was struck 
-to Investigate the feasibility of assessing objectives in the affective , 
doftwin. As a result of the deliberations of the MACOSA Attitude test 
Validation Steering Committer, a study was commissioned to develop and yali 

d4te an instrument for assessing student attitudes towards the world -of 

■ '' If 

work. ' V. 

■ ' i* . 

Tlie steering Committee delineated five dimensions of this topic 
for initial consideration. These were: 

- Attitudes towards earning a living. 

- Perceptions about employer expectations. 

- Perceptior^s about available opportunities. 

- - Relevance of school preparati oil-Tor employment. > 

- Characteristics of desirable jobs. 

In recommending the development of the instrument the Steering Committee ex 
pressed optimism that the instrument would be capable of providing useful 
feedback about the attitudes of groups of students, to tieachers, school 
officials, and^the public, at large. The Committee was less optimistic re- 




gardlng the^instrument's fTnmedii|te potenti&l for providing diagnostic in- 
formation about Individual pupils, and noted that the appropriate use for the " 
instrument would li'kely be to collect information about groups of students in 
classes, schopls, systems,. or in the province as a whole. 

^ Literature Review . * 
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'^^ The domain o'f "Attitudes Towards Work" is a continuum that stretches * 
from p«^onality characteristics that relate to job ^selection tp opi^nions 
about work activities. There are several existing ins^truments that purport 
Xo measure the relatively enduring values that are found at the "valuer" end 
of the continuum. At tbat end,^ piersonality characteristics such as values, 
r are inatchedNwith jpb descrrptTtins to forrn job preference seal ies. Such scales 

as the Stronti Vocational Interest Blank are examples of these, and they are ^ 

■ ■ ^\ ■ ^ / . 

^ed to guide students J n career selection. 

Moving from the values end of the continuum, to the opinion end, 
an area is encountered at which valxies begin to blend into opinions. This is 
the area in which a person' s vi ew of the world of work is important. It 

is not a value, beicause it is not necessiarily a Strongly held, enduring 

^ - * - 

trait, ra^hpr it is an attitude, perhaps even an opi4pion that changes from 
one month to the next as a result of experience and personal growth. It is 
toward this rather vague area of attitudes that the present study is directed. 

Little work seems -6)*- have been done directly on high school afhd 
junior high school ^students' attitudes, perceptions and^anticipatiorts about 
the world of workv -in, spite of the nihnbelt- of ^occupational preference scales,' 
and 'work values inventories that exist. Specifically, little has been done 
oh perceptions ^boH employer$,.and about perceptions about the adequacy of 
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training that students receive. This is probably because most test developers 

■•*-'■ 

« * 

prefer to make their tests independent of a particular social *and economic 
context. In contrast, th^e present study seeks to inquire about students . 
attitudes towards work in the very context that they are likely to be 
entering. Thus the instrument under development is directed towards students 
thoughts and beliefs about working in the Alberta context. 

While attempting to develop an instrument that caters to the Alberta 
environment, the authors were aware that some guidance was available from 
previous work on work values. Clearly One influence on opinions and attitudes 
are the values that are held by a person, and so the values measured in the 
.\ubl1shed tests provided some clues asto the dimensions that should be 
covered in the present project. ^ y v 

An extensive review of the literature indicated that the most 
common motivational properties of jobs appeared .to be: salary, job security, 
working with people, prestige, leadership, achievement, help'ing people, self^ 
development, working conditions, ideas, independence, interesting work, 
creativity and fringe benefits. Less common, were such characteristics as 
being, boss, adventure, company reputation, sex discrimination, recognition, 
and way of life. ' , 

. Instrument Development 

Using the literature review and the Steering Conmittee's dl^nsions 
for guidance, the authors created a large pool of statements about the world - 
of wrk. Students were asked to indicate whether they strongly Agreed with 
each statement, agreed with it, disagreed with it, strongly disagreed with 



it, or 1f they were uncertain about it., This kind of questiLnatre which ' 
is known as a Likert Scale, is commonly Used in opinion research becaiJse it ^ 
allows the researchers to obtain respondents' opinions about a large number 
of topics without requiring a large amount of time. - - ' " ^ 

From the pool'of statements, two preliminary forms of the instru- 
ment were created, t&ch form consisted of 125 items, and was .administered 
to approximately 360 students from Medicine Hat, Lethbridge,.Lacqmbe ahdPonoka 
The jtudents were in grades 8 and 11 (with about one half at each grade level)'. 

Although the sample used for the preliminary study could not tie 
considered representative of the province as a whole„the/e were a number of 
interesting pbserVatidns. The students from the sample seemed to have a ^ 
pretty traditional and responsible view of the world of work. They seemed 
to appreciate the importance of* hard work, they appeared to have a faith in 
the economic system's ability to provide them with meaningful employment, and 
they seemed to have confidence in their own ability to succeed. 

A careful study of the items was made*^to see which items were 
ambiguous, poorly worded; or tieybnd the comprehension of the students. , 
Further analyses were carried out to see if the items could be clustered 
into scales. Based oh these analysefiC^it was decided to create a revised . 
form of the scale using 75 items that were gr?)uped .into 15 5cales^of 5 
items each. A description of the scales is shown below: . . 

1.. Preparation by School: 'Students scoring high on this scale perceive ' 
their preparation for entrance into the worl9 of work as being adequate. 
\ School preparation is seen as appropriately job related.. 



...... V 'V .\ . ' 

• ; ' X : ; " . ^ • ^ 

- ' * * *" ' ••'■St. ^. ■ ■ . . • 

• • *- ■ . , ' * • . f . _ ' • • 

2. Interert and Variability 'in Jobs: Students s'biiring high seek jobs that 
. are interesting, challenging and varied. . : 

\. Dili^gence: Students scoring high have attitudes favorable to hard work, 
■ . . . regardless of Sj^pervision. 

- ■■ ■ ■ 

4. Laziness: Students who have high scores on this scale indieate attitudes' 
of getting as much as^ossible-for as lltti^-effort as possible. , 

5. Job Security: This scale describes students who value job security, 
\ often o,ver other characteristics of jobs. ' 

J*--. ' ■ _ . ' 

"6. • Positive Emplgyer Characteristic?: Students, scoring high on this scale 
view employers as honest, fair a'»d generally (jpstanding' huirtans . 

■• - * -* 

--* .■■.<- '-i : ■ ■ V ' ' • . ■ . • 

7. Indepeodence: Students scoring high on this scale rate the pr6serva- 
tion of their own independence above that of other job characteristics. 

■ ■ • ' ' . " t ' ' . ' . 

8. Money- Students scoring high on this scale view salary as being one of 
the most ifriportant d^terminent^ of /a good job. 

9. Ambition: Students scoring h.igh on this scale view striving. for success 
as more important than other considerations like friends.' ■* ♦ 

' ■ ■ ; ; . ■ ■ ■ '/^ . ■ ^ " - . . , 

10. Locus of Control : Students, scoring high on this scale view getting and 
/fiolding a job as being largely a matter outside of their 'control - liick, 
knowing the right perjson etc.. 



11. Confidence in Succeeding: High scorers onthis scale are confident of. 
their*'ability of getting a job and being succe^fuft 

12^ Negative EmployeNCharacteristics: Students scoring high on this f 

scale see employers as greedy and unfair - mostly concerned with looking 
out for-their^wn interests.^ ♦ 
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13.. Social Relations: Students scoring' h^'gff oi]^^ this scale see social re- 
lations as being the important determiners of job satisfaction. They ^ 

prefer working witti people and a part*«f a team. 

• • ' ■ • ■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ' ■ -I 

14. Attitudes Towards -Unemployment: Students scoring high nn this scale view 
.. unemployment as undesirable, even shameful.. 

■f. 

15. General Attitudes Towards Earning a Living: Students scoring high on ' 
-this scale have a positive attitude toward earning a- living, typified 

by a statement "I am looking forward to earning my own way". *. 

Many of the scales are similar to some of the scales found in 
existing- instruments (for example. Independence, Salary, Job Security, Working 
with People, or Social RelationjS, all appear in value scales)? What is dif-- 
fet-ent in this study is that the items themselves are designed tojirovide in- 
formation on student opiniorvs directly. In previous studies, the scales 

were intended to'have. psychological significance, here they are used to aggre- 
gate the views o^F groups of students. In addition to these scales, there are 

some areas that' have not been tapped before. These are:' Lazjness, Diligence* 
Characteristics of Employers, and Opinions about Preparation. 

Jhe analysis of the preliminary data indicated that theiteju pool 
captured 'the essence of the Steer>4ijig Coitmittee's concerns. ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ; ■ ' 

. , The Revised Instru ment 

■-1 " ' 

• Based on the preliminary results, a revised instruijient was-pre- 
pared and administered ,to 467 ninth grade students and 568 twelfth grade 



.. ••• • .: 7 - ■ ' ' ■ 

, . - , ... . , 

. students in An<frew, Edmonton, Jasper, Lacombe, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, 

^ed Deer, and Wetaskiwin. « Because the item results are meant to be directly 
irfterpretable,.they are provided in this summary for the total sample of 
1035. .Caution must be exercise^ in genera.lizing the results to all students 
in grad_es- i and 12 in the province, since only certain areas of the province 
viere included in the sample. In particular, no areas in Northern Alberta 
were used, and no schools in Calgary were selected". The Edmonton sample 
was-taken entirely from the Edmonton Separate .School System as a consequence 
•of t'he tochers' strike in the Edmonton Public System. Nonetheless, with 
these cautions, the data dp provide an interesting picture of the student 
groups that are included. 

Item Results . . 

' The strong impression that one gets i$ that the "work ethic" is deeply 
entrenched in the expressed opinions of th^se Alberta students. For example, 
they seem to feel that: "There are jobs avai'lable for those who want them", 
A person -should feel a little ashamed for doing a sloppy job", and "One of 
the most important things about a job is to know that you, are doing the best 
you can". 

• ■ ■ ■ . 

The sampled students appeared. confident in th^flr ability to succeed 
as evidenced in their responses to items like "I will be able tothandle the 
next step in training", and "When # finish my educat^ibn, I'll be. able to 
get the kind of job that I want". ^ 

The next /ew pages show the proportion of students iiio responded in 
each way to each. of the items. v \ 

■ ■ 12 . . 



Ittitad«s ToMcd lock 
D«ao9capbic Data 



SIX; 10 BESPPMSE 

Fea&LE 

BALE 



2 ( 0%) 
549 ( 53X) 
484 ( 471) 



SCHOOL: ST. BILOA^ BOflOITOH 

ST. BBEffDiH* BDBOHTOH 
SIR JOBI TBOHPSOI/ BDBOHTOM 
ST. BABT'S, BOHOBTOH 
ABCBBISBOP BACDOIALD, BDflOBTOB 
O'LEABT, EDBOBTON " 

BETASKIilN COflP. BI6B (BATB .15) , fBTASKIHXB 
iETASKIWIH COflP. flIGB (CBBB 30), BBTASKIHIB 
LACOBBE JUVIOB BI6B, LACOBBB 
• LACOHBE SEfllOB BIGH, LACOBBE 
. ST. TflOBAS JB. BIGB, BBD DBBB 
' CABILLE LEBOOGE BIGB SCBOOL, BBD DEEB 
/ABDBEV JOHIOB. BIGB, ANOBEB 
ABDBEB SEBIOB HIGB, ABDBEB 

CBESCEBT BEIGBTS BIGB SCflOOL, BEDICIBE BAT 
ALEXABDBA JOBIOB BIGB, BBOICIBE BAT 
JASPBB BIGB SCflOOL, JASPBB 
JASPBB JOBIOB BIGB, JASPBB 

BXBSTON CBOBCHILL BIGB SCBOOL, LETBBBIDGE 
■ILSOH JUBIOB BIGB, LETHBBXDGB f ' 
ALL SCBOOLS 



« 45 ( 


[ <ix 


55 ( 


[ ' 5X 


44 


[ <»S 


- 53. ( 


[ 5% 


56 1 


[ 5% 


44 1 


I 4% 


27 ( 


[ 3% 


30 < 


[ 3% 


52 1 


[' 5« 


49 1 


[ 5% 


69 1 


[ 7X 


103 1 


[ 10S 


39 1 


; 4% 


33 ( 


[ 3S 


48 1 


r 5« 


56 1 


[ 5* 


56 1 


[ 5% 


58 1 


I 6% 


69 1 


; 7x 


49 •( 


[ 5% 


1035 ( 


[idox 



PBOGBIB: 



BO BESPOBSB 


105 


( 


10%) 


TBCBBICAL i, TBADES 


98 


( 


9%) 


ACADEBIC 


423 


( 


41X) 


BUSIBESS 


80 


( 


m 


GEBEBAL 


136 


( 


13%) 


UN DECIDED y 


172 


( 


17%) 


BO BAIH EflPBAsis ^ 


21 


( 


2%) 



BDOCATIOMAL BEQOIBBflEHTS OF P8BFEBBED JOB: 



10 BESPONSE 




147 


( 


14%) 


BO FOBBAt EDOCATION 




99 


( 


10%) 


BIG B SCBOOL DIPIOHA 




198 


( 


19%) 


POST-SECOMDABT TECMBICAt 


TBAIBIN6 


325 


( 


31%) 


DBDBBGBADDATE DBITEBSITT 


DEGBEE 


226 


( 


22%) 


GBADOATE DVI7ERSITT DEGBEE 


40 


( 


«%) 



DO TOO BATE A BEGOLAB PABT TIHE JOB? 

MO BESPOHSE 11 (1%) 

YES 483 ( 47%) 

BO 541 ( 52%) 



DID TOU BAVE A FDLL TIBE JOB LAST SDBHEB? 
BO BESPOBSE 22 ( 2%) 
IBS 458 ( 44%) 

, BO . 555 ( 54%) 
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AU. SCHOOLS 1^1 

Ittitades Tovard lock Foca I 



Stcongl; Disagree: SD Disagree: 0 Oii(le#ided: 0 
Agree: A Strongly Agree: SA Mo Besponse: HB 

j SO D 0 A SA IB 

1. I would' like a job where yoo can do your 

own thing. ^ 2 16 21 45 16 0 

■ L . " ■ 

2. I>»iild like a job where I would deal vith 

other people. 1 « IS 48 32 0 

3. I would like a. job that I can work at for 

sereral years. 1 4 14 40 40 0 

4. I would like a job with high pay- 0 2 8 39 51 ,0 

5. I would like a job that is still nine when 

other people are being laid-off. 1 3 12 39 45 0 

6. Enployers are always trying to push their 

employees to work harder. 3 22 28 39 7 0 

> • 

7. To be unenployed is shaneful. 19 43 18 13 7 0 

8. In getting a job, it is nore inpor^ant to . 

know sonebody, than to know sonething. 32 34 14 14 5 0 

' i» 

\. There are jobs available for those who 

want tljen. , 2 17 13 50 17 0 

0. The first job that I get will likely be 

interesting- 3 24 32 33 7 0 

1- Host enployers think that profits are lore 

inportant than staff benefits. 2 17 40 33 8 0 



- iU - 

ILL SCHOOLS 



1-2 



•J. Strongly Disagree: SD Disagree: D andecided: 0 
Agree: A strongly igcee: SA No Response: HR 

SD L U A SA NB 

12. Host eaployers are flexible about the lay 
in which their employees dress, provided 

that the employees get the job done. 6 25 16 6~ 0 

13* Earning a living should be fun* , 2 12 22 US 21 0 

0 

11. A person*s aajor responsibility is to 

support his or her faaily. 1 8 11 48 31 0 

15. .1 voQld like a job where the harder you 

work, the higher your saliiry becbaes. 1 7 14 42 36 0 

' would like a job which is a chajlenge to 

■y abilities. 0 2 8 48 42 0 

17. I would like a job where the boss lets, ^ou 

decide how soae thing should be done. 1 9 21 49 20 0 

■ "} ■ 

1ft- Hy speaking skills are good enough for ne 

to be^ successful in the job* that I choose. 1 10 22 51 15 0 



19*^ I think that I will be able to neet the ^ 

requirenen^s of the job that I choose. 0 1 10 68 21 0 

2a* A person should feel a little ashaned for 

doing a sloppy job. - 2 5 8 55 30 a 

21. The nore work experience you have, the 

higher your salary should be. 3 ift 19 40 24 0 

22. One of the nost iaportant things about a 
job is to knov that you are doing the best 

you can. 0 1 3 41 55 0 



^' ' •' ■ ■ 

V 
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ILL' SCHOOLS 1-3 



Stroeglj Oijsagree: SD Disagree: 0 OBdecided: a 
Agree: A Strongly Agree: SA ^ lo Response: IB 

SD D 0 A SA IB 

23. , One of the aost iaportant things, aboat a 

job to be able to' keep it as long as ^ 

lOtt vant. it. 2 9 15 51 231 0 



24* Few things in life ate nore inportant than 

a big salary* 23 34^11 21 11 0 

■ • • • . • . / 

25« there is very little that is taaght in s 

high school that vill be of use on a job. 21 35 21 17 7 0 

26. Host employers don/ 1 really vant to get to 

knov their enployees very veil. 13 47 29 9 2 0 

27« 1 voald rather v9ve ^a ^b vith lov pay 
that I liked, than^'a^'^oH vith better pay 

that I ^id not like. 3 6 22 «3 26 0 

28. ' Op{ttrtnn|.ty fot growth is nore ivportant 

thSl^naking friends on a job. 10 35 35 16 3 0 

. .. ' . ^ ■ , i ' 

29. To be a success^yoii nust have a^ob vith a 

high salary. 19 53 14 11 3 0 

- 7 / ' . ■ ■'■ 

30. Savetines a person will have to lake 

sacrifices in order to get. ahead in a job. 1 3 10 70 16 1 

31« Spnetines you to choose between >^ 

having friends, avd getting ahead on the > 

job. 4 16 19 53 7 0 

32. Schools are pretty good at teaching you 

abdHt hov to look for a job. 13 29 25 28 4 0 

33. lovadays there is not enough ^vork to go 
around for everyone # so 1*11 ndt vorry too 

such about getting a job. 44 42 10 3 1 0 



AU. SCHOOIS 



Strongly Disagree: SD^ Disagree: D andecided: 0 
. Agree: A strongly Agree: SA Mo B^sponse: HB ' 

] , SD D D A SA BB 

34. I voald like, to find a. job where yoa have 

to keep, y oar aind active. 12 1l"63 23 0 

35. I would like a job that /allows yott to 

daydreaa while ycu work. / 32 51 ' 11 6 1 0 

36. I would like a job that is' interesting. 0 0 2 34 63 0 

37* lEv^ would like a job vbere you nor* ia a 

group V it others* 1 8 21 48 21 0 

38* I as looking forward to supportiag wyself 

by getting a job* 0 3 14 54 ^9 0 

39* I see that a first job is really a 

stepping stone for a career. 2 12 16 50 20 0 

»0. If ly job got boring, I would'' quit. ' . 7 28 46 16 4 0 

41. I would like a job where- you can be your 

own boss. 2 14 32 37 14 1 

r 

42« I would like a job that allows you to nake 

lots of overtine pay. " 2 13 34 37 13 0 

<L3. Enployers are prepared to pay good wages 

in order to keep qualified staff happy. 4 19 29 41 6 0 



44* Enployers seen concerned ^nly with getting 
as nuc^, oat of their enployees for as 



little as possible. . 6 31 37 J9 J 0 
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ILL-'SCHOOLS 1-5' 

■ -• . '■ ^ ' :: 

Strongly Disagree!: SD Disagr^: o 0»declded: 0 " 
Agr<ee: A ^ /strongly Agree: SA lo Responaes 8B 

SD D 0 A SA Ifi 

%5. I •fbdld HSe a job where it is difficolt 

to beffired* ' 3 23 33 35^ 7 0 

kh^"^ 1 /^mbuld. like a job that has soae 

\ exc^teiM it. 0 1 4 62 33 0 



47«' Host) eaployerSv are prepared to gire a fair 

V 



vage for an honest day's vork, 1 3 10 70 16 0 



• • ' > ' . • <.. *■ 

4I8. Host eapioyers are' prepared to reward good 

effort- ' 1 7 20 59 12 0 

•9- lo ^ have a job is the duty ,of etrecy 

Canadian. 5 23 29 33 10 0 



50. Getting a good job is usually a natter o£ 
luck - being in the right place at the 

, right: tine« . 20 %0 16 19 5 0 

51. I voald noTe avay fron ay hone tova in 

order to get th^ job that suited ,ne. 3 6 22 45 22 0 

52. I Honld like to work as part of a tean. 1 8 31 «7 13 0 

53. Ail people should work. 4 23 26 33 13 0 

54. Ihen I finish ay education; 1*11 be able 

to get the kind of job that I vant- 1 10 30 42 15 0 

\ . ■ . ' 

<» 

- - ■ ■ % ■ 

55. Basting tiae on a' job wouldn't bother ne 

very auch. 29 47 18 9 2 0 



&U. SCHOOLS ; - If/- ^ 1-6 

StroDglj Disagree: SD Disagree: 0 Qndectded: 0 
Igree: I Strongly igree* Si lo Be6poi»se: Hfi \ ' ' 

Bokt^ ^obs ace pcet^^^ ^ 21 24 45 5 ^ 0 

57* 'lt*s better to - hold^ on to a boring job 

than to risk changing to a new one « 17 44 26 12 1 0 

\ ' ■ . . ' ' / . ' ■ . * 

58. Host eiployers don^t van t enplo jees vbo ^ ' 

.bave ainds of their own. 9 36 29 23 4 0 

, s \ . . ' . • - 

59. One of the nost iapdrtant things abont a 
Job. is to have the respect of the other 

people vho vork at the sane,place« 0 2 5 58 34 0 

; ■ ' . \ ; ■ , • ■ ' 

)64f% ^ Sore ^ ha n ever bef ore, there is a greater 

variety of job opportunities. 3 20 24 39 14 0 



61. to be soccessfolV it is inportant to knov 

soaeone in the right place. 10 37 26 22 4 1 

y ' . . . 

62. Host enplojers\are prepared to give ibeir 4/ 
enployees credif: for their original ideas. 1 7 25 60 7 0 

63. Host jobs are coapetitive, so yoa have to ^ 

do a better job than the n^xt person. 2 22 24 44 8 0 



64^ It is unlikely that yoa can get a decent 
job if you don't join a union or 

association. 14 41 31 11 3 1 

65. Earning a living is^ the apst iiportant 

thing in adult life. 5 19 17 39 19 0 

66. kfter you have worked for* several aonths, 
you have every right to guit your job and 

go on unenploynent insurance. ' 43 38 12 5*1 0 




All SCHOOLS • / \ . l-T 

strongly Disagree: SI> ^bisagrae: D Ondecideds 0 
Agree: A Stcoogly A^r^e: Si ^ lo Besponse: v'^ 

^ • . SD Dai SI it 

67, I thick that J kiiov vhat the xegaireaents ; 

^ of los*. jobs -are. « 31 26 34 * 0 

68. It*'s Qsually possible to get the traiaiog 

needed for a job. _ 1 5 8 71 15 1' 

\ " ■ '•»''■ ^ . , ' ■ 

"i* ■ ■ . ■ . . 

6^m i person should try to do a good jobt 

tihether or not the hoss is around^ , ^ 0 1/3 47 «9 0 

70* I an prepared to vbrk hard for good vages. 0 JK 3 %8 47 .1 




5 18 23 45 8 1 



71. When I an "ready to go to vork^ ^'^^ 
probably have to take vhat is available 
rather than what I really vant* y 

'/ ^ . •■ . / . 

72« J feel confident that I vill be ab^ to 

handle the next step in ay training. 0 1 16 68 13 1 

73^* One of the nost important €hings in a job ^ 

is to have^riendly co-workers^ ^ 0 3 11 61 23 1 

74« I vonld like to be free to noTe fron one ^ * ' 

conpany to another as ny interests change. 3 14 33 40 9 1 

15. Frankly, vhen I get a job I don »t really a' 

vant to nor^ very hard. 34 43 14 6 5 1 



^ ' ^ ■ ^ ■ ■■ ^ ...■ 

'' . ■ - ' s Scale Results 



*^ Scale Resists . • 

^1.. ^leneral • . ; 

. C The 15 scales were made up of the items shown in Table 1 with the • 
scale Scores beinrtalculated by summing the Hem scores created by assigning 
the^ollowing numerical values: ^ 
1 « Strongly Disagree 
, 2 = Disagree , 
, 3 = Undecided 
4 = Agree 

. 5 = Strongly Agree ' . • 

(In the case of item 25 on the subscale' 1, the scoring was reversed.) Each 
scale has a maximum possible value of- 25 and a minimum of 5. The average 
^<^ores for the scales are shown itt'l^e 1, together witli the intervals 
that trfelude 90% of the students' responses ^r the 1035 students. 

' V The relationships between the scales were investiaated, and it was 
/found that the scales were relatively^independent of each other. Although, 
Laziness arid Diligence would seem t& be "direct opposites, the data jhowed 
.that this was not quite the caje. Tjiece seemed to b^ood reason for re-' 
taining both of these scales. ^ ' 

Within the constraints of time allocated to the study, several 
attempts were made to Investigate' the validity of the subscale scores. The 
/ I ' ^i'"?* of tf'ese attempts made use of background NnforHnatron to see if dif- 
',1 ferent'groiips' responded to the subsrafes in a ^lifferent fashion. 



itenUL Average Score 90% Interval 



Preparation / 


18. 19, 25, 32; 68 


18*. 02 ' ^ 


I4-2V 


Interest 


16 , 34 , 36 , 40.- 46 


20.05 


18-23 


Diligence 
Laziness* 


15, 20, 22, 6^ 70- 


21.45 - 


19-24 


33, 35, 55, 66, 75 


9.63 


6-14 


Job Security 


3\ 5, 23, 45, 57 . 


17.82 


14-21 


Positive Employex^ 
Characteristics 


12, 43, 47, 48, 62 


17.91 


15-21 


Independence 


1, 17, 41, 51, 74 ^ 


, U.95 


14-22 


Money 


4, 21, 24, 29, 42 




^ 13-21 


^ O 

Ambition , 


28, 30, 21, 29, 63 


17.09 


14-2b 


Locus of Control 


8, 50, 61, 64, 71 . 


13.22 


9-18 


Confidence 


9,-54, 60. ^7, 72 




14-21 


Negative Employer 
Characteristics 


6, 1.1. 26, 44, 58 


14.63 


n-18 


Social Relations 


2., 3Z, 52. 59, 73 


19.75 


15-23 


Unemployment 


"f, 14, 49, 53, 65. 


16.^6 


12-22 


General 

J- 


10. 13., 27. 38, 56 


^ 17.99 


15-22 



. ■ / f ■ 

^ ■ ■ ■ ■ - .■ ■ - ■ 

This means that 90% of the students scores were between 14 and 21, and every 

.score between 14- and 21 was more likely than any score not between 14 and 21. 




2. Differences, Betweelf Junior ft^ • 

Junior high (JH) students^ed tjjeir Preparation higher,thari,<lid ' 
the Senior High' (SH) students. The means- were 18.5 and 17.5 .respectively. * 
suggesting that. as the^tudent^' approache<J' entry tp tht'C^f of worlci they 
perceived their trainjing *Si^ingLj5lightly less adequate than students who / • 



were farther .away. 

SH students rated |tbe importance of Interest and .Variability fn a 
job higher than^JH students (JH^ig.S. SH«20.2). Cons istenf with this finding 
was the difi'ereire«^b€tween the means on Independence, where the JH mean was 
17.4 and the SH mean was 18.3. ? 

There were no great differences on Dilige';nce, Job Security, Lazi- 
ness, Ambit'ion, or Negative Employer Characteristics, >but ^ JH group . 
viewed employers d(io re positively (mean=18.1) .than the SH group (mean=17.7) on 
Positive ^mployer Characteristics. ^ 

'The OH students rated the'Mbney factor slightly more important thar 
did the SH group (mean=16".6(5 as compared with 16.18), a finding that seems 
consistent with the' findings on Interest and Independence. Perhaps the SH 
grou^ has begun to develop a realistic assessment of their earning potential 

A somewhat puzzling Tinding was. the difference between the two 
groups on Confidence.' The SH group had a higher Confidence mean (17.83 as 
compared with 17.37) , but they also" had a higher Locus of Control mean i)idi- 
cating that they tended to see obtaining and holding, a job as being less in 
their control than the JH students'. (The means were SH=13.49, JH=12.9). Per 
haps the SH group is showing a growth toward a realistic assessment, and the 
JH group is idealistic. . 



In general, the differences. between- the two groupsNmade spme 
setee in terms of the kinds of- experiences that two groups would have en- 
countered up. to this point. The greater likelihood of having had work Ex- 
perience in the SH group wouTd perhaps tend to temper their judginent' 

3; Sex Differences 

Sex differencesi occurred o'n all but three subsca'les. In general, 
the girls rated Job Security, Independence, Ambition and Money as being less 
impprtant than boys' did. The girls rated Interest and' Variability in a job 
higher than did boys, they were more negative on Laziness than boys, and 
rated the Negative Employer Characteristics lower than boys. The Social 
aspects of work seemed more important to girls i and they had more moderate 
views on unemployment. The girls tended to rate the external factors on 
holding jobs as being less important than boys, and, on General . Attitudes, ' 
had a more positive attitude toward earning a living. 

It seems, clear from the results of this study that the girls seem 
to R^ssess many of the attitudes towards work that reflect a male-dominated 
work environment. Although the differences are not great (less than one ' 
point in all cases except for Money and Unemployment), they all seem to be 
ip the direction of what could be described as the stereotype. Given the 
great inertia that seeahs to have confronted social movement in the past five 
years or so, these data are taken as supporting the validity of the scale. 
In other words, it seems likely that if opinions that appear in the popular 
press and on radio talk shows are true, the subscal6s seem to be reflecting 
attitudeB accurately. (An article in the Edmonton Journal . October 26, 1978, 



supports tlji's cqntentibn. ■ It was reported by Canadian Press that two re- 
searchers from the Ontario Institute for Studies in-Education, Avis^Glaze 
and-Lyz Sayer, found that Ontario" high school giri^s in their sample "look 
to future careers in traditional female jobs and are not" prepared for long 
^years- of working".) 

*■ * 

4.' Program^Differences 

Students were asked tt indicate which programs they wfere taking, 
or i^ended to take when they reached high school. ' They were given the' ' 
choice of Technical, Academic, Business, General , Undecided, and No Main 
Emphasis. Program differences appeared on all subscales except Job-SeduritJS 
•^ition, and Social. Interactions appelrfid on Preparation and Independence. 

Generally speaking, the Technical, Academic and Business groups 
felt better prepared than the other groups, a finding which would tend to 

'. \ "* ■ 

support the validity of the scale. However, the Business group showed a' 
two point drop-off from gride 9 to grade 12, suggesting, that as they ap- 
proached the impending job market, this group had the most misgivings of 
the "decided". groups. The Acadenfic and Technical groups, while experiencing 
some drop-off , showed less change than the Business group. This,would be 
consistent with the notion that, the Business group wa^ closer to entering 
the world of work than the other two groups. 

The Academic group had the highest Interest rating, while the 
Undecided and General groups had the lowest ratings-. Again, this would 
appear to be consistent with the validity assertion. Similarly, the Un- 



• rfecided. andiNo Main Interest. groups had, the Vowest scores oh Diligence' 
; (abouf-ff piifnt jbe\ow.the others)-, and the highest rating On -Lazijiess (again, 
abput»a,ppirtt difference). ', * • V , ' ' ' . ' ^ 

• • Jfie'Techhical , Aci^dernic -and Business groups' had high scores on 
Pdai1|ve Emploj^er Characteristics but, -on Nfegative- Employer Characteristics, 
all groups ha^tfaiiout the sami^jcoi^es except fqr the No Main Emphasis group.. 
The Technical group had the highest Independence scores, perhaps because of 
the broad. job market that awatts^them.* The Academic group had the lowest 
scores ^on Money, an opinion consistent with some people's view of reality, 
and the Business 'grbup had the 'lowest score on Locus of Control, indicating 
that getting and holding* a job was seen as being more under their^own control 
than in th^ other groups. \ \ ** ^' 

The least confident groups were the Undecided and No Main Emphasis 
groups, possibly indi(;ating a casual relationship. 'The most confident group 
was the^u^inejw group anb, in addition, they had the highest score on^ the 
'General Attitudes- subsc^le. 

^ The Acaljemflc and^^No^Main Emphasis groups had the most moderate 

>cords on UhemploymentV .the latter oerhaps'^'becfeiuse they may see themselves as 

• ' ; ■ ■ I - ^ ' • 

being unemployed. .] The Undecided group scored highest on Negative Employer 

perceptions. ATtmigh the proportion of students in the Undecided group 

Who had work.expenence was about the same as the ^oportions in any other 

group, perhaps the Undecided grot^p contai4[ied more people who had some work 

experience of, an unpleasant sort. , 
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In general » the relationships between program and subscale means 
seenv to support the contention that the subscales are pr;oducing information ' 
-that is consistent with the tommon lore and, in that sense, there is some 
validity to this attitude opinionnaire when the items are compiled into 
.subscales. \ 

5i Job Aspiration Differences , - 

• The students^ wre asked to indicate the kinds of jobs that they 
would like to have when they were ready to enter the world of work. A very 
crude rating scale was placed on the results. An attempt was made to rate . 
the responses according to the amount of training that would be required for 
the position. Five levels were defined: No Training (or on-the-job training) 
e.g., salesclerk; ^ome Training (up to about a year) e.g., secretary, machine 
driver, pilot; Technical Schoel (more than a year) e.g., electrician, regis- 
tered nyrse, fanner, owner of a busjiness; Bachelor's Degree; and Postgraduate 
education. • 

.Differences occurred on Preparation! Interest, Laziness, Indepen- 
dence, Money, and Unemployment. In general , the Postgraduate group had 
highest scores on Preparation, Interest and Independence., The Technical 
group had the highest scores on Money, Tind they were the most, critical of 
Unemployment.' The No Training grpup had the highest scores on Laziness, ^but 

the differences from the other groups were less than a point. 

■•■••*. ■ * ' 

« > ... _ 

• / . . ' - , - ■ 

6. Part-Time Job Diffijirences ^ 

■ ' ' ^. .\ ■ : ■ - ■ . . ... 

-students were l^sked whether they held a part-time job. About a 
■ ■ ' • ■ I ■ ' ^ * 

third of the JH group and about three fifths of th*e SH group 3aid that they 



»<«re holding part-time jobs. Confidence was the only subscale which Indi- 
cated. a difference ietween the two groups. Students who were holding part- 
time Jobs had higher means than those who did not'hol(^ such jobs. This Is 
certainly consistent with the validity assertions/ but stronger evidence ' 
would have been claimed If differences had occurred on such scales aS Employer 
Characteristics, Money, and Diligence scales. ' Perhaps the experience gained 
through part-time Jobs Is not viewed by the stvdents as being general Izable 
to the world of work. ^ 

7. Full-Time Job Differences 

One quarter of the JH group and three fifths of .the SH group 
claimed some previous full-time Job experience. Differences between the 
groups having job experience, and those without the experience occurred on 
seven subscales. 

Students with full-time work experience rated their Preparation 
lower, an/i they seemed to rate Interest lower than the other group. They 
were less severe In their ratings of employers 1n terms of Negative Charac- 
teristics, but they were more severe in their assessment of Unemployments The 
people with full-t'ime experience rated the Importance of Money more highly 
than the other group; they had more Confidence, and they rated employers 
more positively. All of these findings seem cons.1 stent with the hypothesis 
that full-time work experience may give students a more realistic perspective , 
on the world of work. In no case were the differences great and generally 
speaking one would have to say that both groups appeared to possess reasona^bly 



healthy attitudes towards the world of work.. both in terms pf their own 
likelihood of success and in terms of the overall social good. ' 

8. WetasklWIn Study . 

Two contrasting groups of high school students f rom Wetasklwin were 
selected, for closer experlirtentation. The first group, enrolled In Chemistry 
3e^ohs1sted of an achieving, college-bound group. Generally they were 
students who took their studies seriously and who were likely to be success- 
ful In their chosen' endeavors. The 'second group, enrolled In Mathematics 15. 
was made up of a group of student? who didn't do well In school and. possibly 
asU consequence or perhaps as a casual factor, were not positively disposed 
to ed»iqat1 on and .Its potential benefits. 

two groups Showed significant differences on all but five sub- 
scales. (Preparation. Job Security. Ambition. Unemployment, and General). On 
all other scales, the differences were In the hypothesized direction. The- 
Chemistry 30 group saw Interest and Variability as being more Important In a, 
job; they seemed to value Diligence more* (and Laziness less); they saw em- 
ployers In a more positive- light; they sought more Independence; Mo^ey was 
less of a concern; they saw Control being more likely to be Vested In them- 
selves; they were far more Confident; and seemed to value more Social jobs. 
In short, the subscales seemed to discriminate between the two groups In 
about the same way that the = teacher's professional judgment had. 
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9. NAIT ?roup 

The instrument was administered to 77 students at the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology. The students are enrolled in a technical 
upgrading program; approximately 75% have been (At of school for at least 
one year and have had work' experience. The NAIT results were compared with 
the school sample. The NAIT people rated Interest » Independence^ and Con- 
fidence higher than the school group. They were more likely to attribute 
job success to factors beyond their controlt^ tKey were "harder" on Urvr \ 
•nipldyment; and they appeared to be more ambitjious than their schpbl 
counterparts, 

Ttfe results on Locus of Control* Unemployment* Confidence* and 
Ambition were not unexpected; However, the results of t^e Interest and 
Independence scales were not predicted by the investigators but, in retro- 
spect, both results seefihreasonable. It was thought that there would be a 
bigger difference 'between the two groups on the importance of Job Security . 
because the NAIT group is older and perhaps more conscious of Jthe problems 
of security. No attempt was made to collect information on a^e, so perhaps 
the NAIT group had not reached arn age where security becomes a matter of 
greater concern. V v 

10. The AVC Group ' \. ^ 

The, Attitudes Toward Work questionnaire was administered to 48 
students enrolled in the academic upgrading cdurs'es at the Alberta Vocational 
Centre in Edmonton. The male group was composed mostly of people preparing 



for apprenticeship training, and the female group' was made up of people pre- 
paring for business education. According to AVC officials, the entire sample 
was considered to be a high academic group. 

In many respects, the AVC sample is similar to the NAIT sami)le. 1 
They ar^ both "harder" on unempl6ymertt> have high aiitftion, are more "external 
and are mowe confident than the school group. With respect to Independence, 
however, the AVC group is lower than the school group whereas the fiAIT group 
is higher, i.e. seeks greater independence. 

Another difference that oqcurred with the AVC group was %he higher 
mean on the General Attitud«|subscale. Assuming the validity of the sub- 
scale, this suggests that trese. people are even more positive j^about enter- - 
ing the world of work than the high school students. 

11. Validity and Reliability p,f Scales 

The validity studies that were- carried out on' the Attitudes 
Towards Work Scales are described in the MACOSA Work Attitudes Study - Part 
II. One of the procedures used to investigate the st^'uctural validity was 
.a principal components analysis of item intercorrelations. Fifteen com- 
ponents were extracted and rotated to the varimax criterion. Since the 
items were supposed to load most highly on the scale to which they belonged, 
it was possible to rate the structural ^validity of each scale. If all of 
the Items on a scale had loadings on the same oomponent exceeding .25, 
then the scale was given a factorial validity rating of 4. A rating of 
three was given to scales oh which four of the five items had loadings 
greater than .25. If the items were split between two components, a rating * 
of 2 was given. Three items loading on a single component warranted a 
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rating of 1, and 0 was given to scales Whose items were spread across four 

different comp^ents. The actual items loadings are given in Part II of 

the study. The factorial validity ratings are shown in Table 2- 

Reliability data were, calculated in three ways. The first 
approach was to calculate Cronbach's alphas. The Cronbach alphas are 
shown in Table 2. They provide an estimate of item homogeneity, and tend 
to follow the factor validity ratings. 

The second approach tj) reliability was to administer the instrument 
to s1^( of flie schools that participated in the first study, and use their 
item means to estimate the scale means. Since the first study used students 
in grades eight and eleven, many of the students were also involved in the 
second study which was carried out in the next schbol year with students 
in grades nine and twelve. Because some of the items were revised between 
. the first and second studies, a good estimate of scale score means for the 
first study is not possible. In Table 2, the number of schools showing 
significant shifts from June to September is given together with the 
number of items that were changed between the two administrations. ' All of 
the scales showing two or more school differences between June and September^ 
also had two or more item changes. 

The third approach to reliability was a test^retest reliability 
estimation carried out with 192 students, 73 students in gradie twelve and 
" 119 students in grade nine. The tests were administered in the second week 
of December, 1978, and again in the third week of January, 1979. The relia- 
bilities are shown in Table 2. Of the fifteen scales, each consisting of 
five items, only one scale had a reliability of less than .5. . 
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Table 2: Reliability Studies 

^?r9D^??!)ls factor J!umber_of . Numfaer%of Test-Retesi 
fiBllS yiiiditY §?^9ols_with Item ' Correlation 



Subscaje • 




Rating 


Significant 
Shifts 


Changes 

— — — — K _ _ 




P'reparition" 


.342 


2 


0 


> 


. 591 


Interest 


.4a3 ^ 


1 


1 " 


2 \ 


.572 


Diligence 


.544 


4 . 


• 1 


1 


^460 


Laziness 


.620 


4 


1 


1 • 


.647 


Job Security 


.343 


2 


4 




.608 


Pos.Emp.Char. 


.502 


■, / 3 • 


0 


0 


.578 


I ndependence 


.496 


3 


3 . 




.646 


Money 


.425 


3 


5 


'3 ' 


.618 


Ambition 


.309 


1 


0 


0 


.515 


Loc. of Control 


.571 


3 


1. 


0 


'.642 


Confidence 


.399 


■■ 2 ., 


. 1 


.0 ' - 


.^10 


Neg.Emp.Char. 


.532 


4 


0 


0 ' ; 


.671 


Social 


.584 


2 


1 




.652 


Unemployment 


.611 


4 






. .703- 


GeneraT 


.330 


0 


1 


1 


.579 



✓ 
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AHITUDES TOWARD 
THE WORLD OF WORK SCALES ' 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Att^tude^ Toward Work 

" ' ■ : < , ■ 

. r ^ 

Hill you assist. In a srudy to find out. how students feel abput 

various aspects of the world of wor>t? This ins trument is a step 
'towards obtaining student opin-ions* You do not need to sign your 

nase. Hbwevei^y in order for u> to analyze your resjponses to this 
» ques tionnaire» the following items of Information would be 

helpful. ^ 

X.\ 9rade: 9 ,10 ^. 12 

2. Sex: Female ^ , Male 

. 3, Name of^.school \ ^ - . 

4r» If you a»e dn high sohool, <jheck the'program that^is your 

main emphasis. If you are in junior high school, indicate . 
the prograp that you Intend to take in high school. 

Technical & Trades Academip ^ 

Business ^ General . ^ ' 

Undecided No main emphasis 

- ; V \ ' ' 

,5. In a few words, name the kj-nd of job that most interests yoii 
as a career ■ ' . ^ • 

6. Do you have a regular part time jot)? Yes No 

7. Did, you l;iave a f^ull time job last summer? Yes No 

On the next few pages, you will find various statements of ^ 
attitudes toward work. > Read each statement, and decide how much 
you agree with it. ' » 

If. you STRONGLY DISAGREE with the statement , xircle SD. 

If you DISA6rEE with the statement , circle D. ' , 

If you are UNDECIDED or if y6u partly^agree and partly disagree, 

circle U. . 

\l you AGREE with the statement, circle A. . ' 

If you STRONGLY AGREE with ^the statement , circle SA. ^ 

Work quickly. Your firsC impressions are important . 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Thomtas Maquire and Eugene Romaniuk 

' Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 
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Attitudes Toward Work -Form I 

/ ' ■ ^ 

Strongly Disagree: SD^ DlWagree: D Undecided: U 
" Agree: A Strongly Agree: SA 

* • • . . * 

1. I would like a job where you can do your . 

own thing. ^ SD U , A SA 

2. 1 would like a job where I would deal with ^ 
other peoiyie. SD D U A SA 

3. I would Hke a jo> that I can work at for 

-fteveral years. SD D U A SA 

4. I would like a job with high pay. SD D U A SA 

5^ 1 would like a job that Is still mine when 

other people are being laid ^ff • SD D U A SA 

6« Employers are always ^trying to push their 

employees to work harder. SD D U A SA 

7. To be unemployed Is shameful. ' IP^^ ^ U A SA ^ 

8. In getting a job» It Is 'more Important to 

know somebody » than to know something* SD D U A SA 

9. There are job^ available for those who ,v 

want them. i , SD D U A SA 

■ \ ' '\ . i 

lOi The first job tliat I get will likely be . * 

Interesting. SD D U A ISA 

11. Host employers think that profits are more 

Important than staff benefits. SD D U A SA 

12. Host employers are flexible about the way m 
In which their employees dress »J^provlded 1 

that the empiloyees get the job^mne. SDI D U A SA 

13. EaVnlng a living should be fun. SDI D U A ^A 

14. A* person* 8 major responsibility. Is to '1 

support his or her famllj^ SD i D . U A SA 

iSrvI would like a job where the harder you ji 

work» the higher your salary becomes. SD D U A - SA 1 

)6. I would like a job which Is a challenge 

to my abilities. SD D U A SA 

17. I would like a job where the boss lets 

* you decide how something should be done. SD D U A SA . 
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Strongly Disagree: SD Disagree: d1 Undeiclded: U 
Agree: A Strongly Agree: SA 



18* My speaking skills are good enough for mle 
to be successful In the Job that I choosl|e* 

19*^1 think thai I will be able to meet the 
' requirements of the Job that I choose* 

20« A person should feel a little ashamed for 
doing a sloppy Jobv . 

21* The more work experience you have» the 
hlglier your salary should be* 

■ i ' ' ■■ 

'22. One of , the most Important things about a 
Job Is to know that you are doing the best 
you can* & 

23* One of the most Important things about a 
Jol> Is to be able to keep It as long as 
you Want It • 

24* ^ev things In life are more Important than 
a b4.g salary* « 

25* There Is very little that Is taught In 

high school that will be of use on a Job* 

26* Most employers don't really want to g^et 
""^^ to know their employees ve^y wel^* 

27* I would rather have a Job with low pay 

that I llked» than a Job with better pa]A 
that I did not like* 

-28« Opportunity fox growth Is more Impc^tant 
than making friends on a Job* 

29* To-be a success you must have a Job with 
a hlg^h salary* 

30* Sometimes a person w^ll h^ve to make 

sacrifices In order to get ahead In a . 
Job* 

31. Sometlaes you have to choose between 
having friends, and getting ahead on the 
Job, » ' 

32. Schools are pretty good at teaching yau 
about how tp look for a Job. 




A SA 



A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D ^ A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U ^ A SA 



SD D U A %A 



^ ■ 

SD D U 

Sft D U 

* ' ^ ■ 

SD D U 



A SA 



A SA 



A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 
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Strongly Disagree: SD Disagree.: D Undecided: U 
Agree: A Strongly Agree: SA 

33. Nowadays there is not enough work to go 

around for everyone» so I'll not worry too 

much about getting a job. SD D U A SA 

* 

34* I would like to find a Job where you have 

to keep your alhd active. SJD D U A SA 

35. I would like a job that allows you to 

daydream wlille you work. SD D U A SA 

36. I would like a job that Is Interesting. SD D U A SA 

37. I would like a job w.here you work Ip a 

group wf th others. SD D U A SA 

38. I am looking forward to supporting myself 

by getting a SD D U A SA 



39. I see that a flpst job Is really a stepping 

stone for a career. , ' SD D U A SA 

40. If my job got boring, I would quit. SD ^ D If y A SA 

41. I would like a job wh^re you can be ypur 

own boss. ^ ^ SD D U A SA 

42. I would lljee a job that allows you to make 

lots of ^ertlme pay. ^ SD D U A SA 

> ■ . » . 

43. Employers are prepared to pay good' wages 

In order to keep qualified, staff happy. SD D U A SA 

44. Employers seem concerned only with getting 
as much put of their emplPyees for as 

little as possible. " ; ^ SD D U A iSA 

45. I wouid like a job where It Is difficult 

to be fired. SD A) U A SA 

4.6. 'I would like a job that has some excite-* 

ment associated with It. SD D U A SA 



47. Most employers are prepared to give a fair 

wage for an hone9t day's work. SD D U A 

48. Most employeirs are prepared to reward good 

effort. SD D U A 
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SA 

49. To have a j»ob Is the duty of every Canadian. SD D U A SA 



Strongly Disagree: SD Disagree: D Undecided: U 
.Agree: A Strongly Agree: Sk v 



50. Getting a good job la uaually a natter of 
luck — being In the right place at the right 

Urn I would ^vove away from' my home town In 
order to j/tt the job that suited me* 

52. I would like to work as part of a team. 

53; All people should work* 

54* When I finish my education, 1*11 be able 
to get the kind of job that I want. 

55. Wasting time on a job wouldn** t bother me 
very much* ^ 

56. Most jobs are pretty Interesting. 

57. It's bet^^r to ho^d on to a boring ^job 
than to risk changing to a new one* 

58. Most employers don't want employees who 
have minds of their own. 

59. One of the most Important things about 

a job Is to have the respect of the other 
people who work at the same place. 

60. More than ever before, there Is a greater 
variety of job opportunities. 

61. To b'e successful. It Is Important to know 
someone In the right place. 

62. Most employers ai^e prepared to glvV th^lr/ 
employees credl-t for their orlglnai^sjjL&jrs . 

63. Most jobs. are competitive^ so you have to 
do a better job than the. next person. 

64. It Is unlikely that you can get/ a decent 
job If you 'don't join a u^lon or. associa- 
tion. ^ 

65. Earning a living Is the most Important 
thing in adult life. 

66. After you have worked for several months, 
you have every right to quit your job and 
go oh unemployment Insurance. 











St) 


D 


- 




SD 


/ 

D 


U A 


SA 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


SD 


D 


U A 


SA 



SD D U A 

SD D U A SA* 
SD ,D U A SA 




SD D U A 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D; U a' SA 



SD ' D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD D U A SA 



SD J) U A SA 



SD D U A SA 
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Strongly Disagree; SD Disagree: D Undecided : tj 
Agree: A J^jS^gqftgly Agree: SA 

67* I think that I know what^^lje^«;*^qulre^ 
of aos.t Jobs are, )* 



68* It *s^ u8ually possible to, get the trainlpe«-<^ 
nee^d for a Job. 



69. A person should try to do a g^od Job 
whether or not the boss Is around* 

70* I aa prepared to work hard for good wages 

71. When I aa re^idy to go to work, 1*11 

v> probably have to take what Is available 
rather than what I really want* 

72. I feel confldeivt that I will be able to 
handle the %?xt step In ay training* 

73* One of the niost laportant things In 4 Job 
Is to have frlemlly co-workers* 

74* I would like to be free to aove froa one 
coapany to another as ay Interests change* 

* 

75. Frankly , when t get a' Job I dot^'t really 
want to work very hard. 



SD 



SD 
SD 

SD 
SD 

T 

SD 
SD 
SD 



i 

U A 



§D D^ D A 



D 
D 



U 'A 

U A 

U A 

U A 

U A 



U 



SA 

SA 

SA 
SA 

SA 
SA 
SA 
SA 



SA 
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Do yoo ;|hav6 any covm^otst 



^ ■ 
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Instructions for Administration 

For students in grades 8 through 12, the entire instrunent requires 
about 20 flinutes to complete. The instructions are as follows: 

;ln thi? Instrument, you will find various statements of 
' attitudes towards work. Read each statement, and decide how 
much you agree with it. 

. If you STRONGLY DISAGREE with the s^^tQSig^t,' circle SO. 
If you DISAGREE with the statement, circle D'. 
If you are UNDECIDED or if you partly agree and partly disagree, 

circle U. , 
If you AGREE with the statement, circle A. 
If you STRONGLY J\GREE' with the statement, circle SA. 

. ' ■ . ' ' 

, Work quickly. Your first impressions are importantf 

Instructions for Scoring ^ 

TKe 15 scales In this Instrument are made up of the Itens shown In 

Table 1. Each scale consists of five Items. To calculate the score for each 

o scale, sum the scores for each of the five Itens by^asslgnlng the following^ 

numerical values ^o each' item: 

1 « Strongly Disagree 
■ Z » .;di sagree V 
,3 - Undecided - 

4 ■ Agree - 

5 « Strongly Agree , . 

In the case of item 25, on scale 1, the scoring is reversed. Thas, 
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/Table 1 
Scale <:dinpos1t1on 



$ca1e 

Preparation 

Interest 

Diligence 

Laizliiess . 

^ Job Security 

Positive Employer 
Charatterl sties 

..id 

Independence ' 

Money 

Mbltlon 

lotus of Control 

Confidence 

Negative Employer 
Characteristics 

Social Relations 

Unemployment 

General 



Items 

18. 19. 25^. 32. 68 
16. 34. 36. 40. 46 
15. 20. 22. 69, 70 
33. 3&. 55. 66. 75 

3. 5; 23 . 45 . 57 . 

12. 43^47, 48. 62 

1. 17. 41. 51. 74 

4. 21. 24. 29. 42 
28. 30. 21. 29. 63 
8^ 50. 61.. 64. 71 

9. 54. 60. £7. 72 

6. 11. 26. 44. 58 

2. 37. 52. 59. 73 

7. 14. 49. 53. 65 

10. 13. 27, 38. 56 



The scoring of ttem 25 Is reversed; 



= . Validity and ReHab1Htv 

The validity studies that Were carried out on the Attltudes 
Towards Work Scales are described In the MACOSA Work Attitudes Study - 
Part II. One of the procedures used to Investigate the structural validity 
was a principal components analysis of Item 1nte»;fcorrelat1ons. fifteen 
components were extracted and rotated to the vari max criterion. Since the 
Items were supposed to load most highly on the scale to which they belonged, 
it was possible to rate the structural validity of each scale.' If all bf 
the items on a scale had loadings on the same component exceeding .25, then 
the scale was given a factorial validity rating of 4. A rating of three was 
given to scales on which four of the five Items had loadings greater than 
.25. If the Items were split between two components, a rating of 2 was 
given. Thrtie Items loading on a single component warranted a rating of 1, 
and 0 was given to scales whose items were spread across four different com- 
ponents. The actual Items loadings are given In Part II of the study. The 
factorial validity ratings are shown In Table 3. 

Reliability data were calculated In ttiree ways. The first approach 
was to calculate Cronbach's alphas. The Cronbach alphas' are shown In Table 3* 
They provide an est1mate>'bf Item homogeneity, and tend, to follow the factor 
validity ratings. 

The second approach to reliability was to administer the Instrument 
to six of the schools rthat participated In the first study, and use their 



'in grades el^ht and eleven, many of the students weif'e also involved in 
the second study which was carried out in the next school year with 
students in grades nine and twelve. Because some of the items were revised 
between the first and second studies, a good estimate of scale score means 
for the first study is n|t possible. In Table 3, the number of schools 
showing significant shifts from June to September is given together with 
the number of items that were changed between the two administrations. All 
^of the scales showing two or more school differences between June and 
September also had two or more item changes. 

^ The third approach to reliability was a test-retest reliability 
estimation carried out with 192 students, 73 students in grade twelve and 
119 students in grade nine. The tests were administeri|d in the second * 
week of December, 1978,, and again in the third week of January, 1979. The ' 
reliabilities are" shown in Table 3. Of the fifteen scales, ead|v^jonsisting 
of five items, only one scale had a reliability of less than 

Aids to Interpretation 

No norms have been created for the scale scores, however, some 
of the statistics found in Table 2 might be useful in interpreting subscale 
scores. Over 100 students from across Alberta were used in the study, and 
although they were not a random sample,, they seem to be representative of f 
students in central and southern Alberta. The 90% high- density interval 
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Table 2: Scale Statistics 



•MEAN STD.DEV. MEDIAN ' P75 



1. 

Preparation 18,02 2.43 
2. 

Interest^ .'20.05 .2.00 

Diligence 21.46 2.21 
4. 

Laziness 9.63 2.84 

5. • 

Job Security 17.82 2.40 

6. 

Pos.Emp.Char. 17.91 2.49 
7. 

Independence 17.95 2.81 
8. . 

Money: 16.40 2.85 
9. 

Anfcition 17.09 2.41 
10. 

Locus Control 13.22 3.29 

n. \ : 

Confidence 17. 62 2.50 

12. V 

Neg»Emp.ChaLr. 14.63 2,87 

13, ' 

Social ^ 19.75l 2.51 

U. 

Unenipl oymeA t 1 6 . 36 3 . 40 
15. 

General 17.99 2.45 



18.1 



9.31 



16 19 



20.08 18 21 



21.47 ' 19 23 



11 



17.90 16 19 



18.05 16 19 



18.10 16 ' 19: 



16.30 14 18 



17.18 15 18 



12795 11 15 



17.17 15 19 



14.54 12 16 



19.86 18 21 



16.38 .13 18 



18.05 16 19 



MODE 

18 
20 
20 



17 



18 



16 
18 
12 
18 
14 
20 
17 
18 



90%* V 
HIGH DENSITY 



14 - 21 



18 - 23 



19 - 24 



6-14 



14 T 21 



15 - 21 



19 ' 14 - 



13 
14 
9 

14 
11 
15 
12 
15 



21- 

20 

18 

21 

18 

23 

22 

22 
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Table 3: Reliability Studies 



Subscale 

Preparation 

Interest 

Diligence 

Laziness 

Job Security 

Pos.Emif.Char. 

Independence 

Money 

Ambition 



Cronbach^s 
Algha 



.342 

.46(3 
.544 
.620 
.343^ 
.502 
.496 
.425 
.309 



Loc. of Control .571 

Confidence .399 

Keg.Emp.Char. .532 

Social .584 

Unemployment .611 



Factor Number of 

Significant 
Shifts 

"7" 



2 
1 
4 

4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 



0 

1 
1 
1 
4 
0 
3 
5 
•0 
1 

I 

■■ 1" 



i>/4 

- v>- 




Nuniber_of 

Item 

Changes 

0 

z » 

1 
1 

3 

2 
3 
0 
0 
0 

Vo 

0 



Test^Retest 
Correlation 



.591 
.572 
.460 
.647 
.608 
.578 
.646 
.618 
.515 
.642 
.510 
.671 
.652 
.703 



